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though it must be confessed that British hospitality set on that 
occasion a standard which it will be difficult for us to maintain. 

J- F. J. 

The Philanthropists and the Genesis of Georgia 

The benevolent activities initiated by the Rev. Thomas Bray, 
founder of the Society for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge, 
and of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, are familiar 
to students of eighteenth-century America. In the absence of rec- 
ords of the inception of the Georgia enterprise, 1 however, it has 
escaped notice that another philanthropic society, created by Bray 
circa 1724, and still in existence — the Associates of the Late Rev. 
Dr. Bray — became, shortly after his death (February 15, 1730), the 
parent organization of the Georgia Trust. 

It is true that the original Associates, though they included the 
colonies within the scope of their benefactions, in no sense consti- 
tuted a colonizing society. Their objects at the outset were two: 
the founding of parochial libraries in England and in the plantations, 
and the Christian education of negroes. 2 Both were philanthropies 
which had long interested Bray. For parochial libraries he had 
generously spent his own income as well as gifts ; for negro educa- 
tion he controlled a legacy of about £900 from M. Abel Tassin, 
sieur dAllone. But in 1723 ill-health had made Bray anxious for 
the perpetuation of these benevolences. He had therefore joined 
with himself four trustees, John Lord Viscount Percival, William 
Belitha, the Rev. Stephen Hales, and his brother Robert Hales, of 
whom the first three later became charter trustees of Georgia. 3 

1 This lack has now been supplied, in part, by the publication of the Diary 
of Viscount Percival, afterwards First Earl of Egmont, vol. I., 1730—1733. 'His- 
torical Manuscripts Commission, 1920.) The attention of students had pre- 
viously been called to this valuable source for the early history of Georgia by 
Benjamin Rand, in the Nation, C. 107. 

2 On his work with respect to libraries, see Dr. B. C. Steiner's article in 
this journal, II. 59-75, and on his work in general, the same writer's monograph 
on Dr. Bray, Maryland Historical Society, Fund Publication no. 37. 

3 The primary source for the life of Bray is a biography entitled " A Short 
Historical Account of Dr. Bray's Life and Designs" (Rawlinson MSS., Bodleian), 
printed by B. C. Steiner as Maryland Historical Society, Fund Publication 
no. 37 (1901), pp. 11-50. The manuscript, partly in the hand of Richard Rawlin- 
son, partly in that of his amanuensis, was apparently press copy^ for the tract, 
Publick Spirit illustrated in the Life and Designs of Thomas Bray, London, 
1746, of which a second edition appeared in 1808. The editor of the second edi- 
tion, H. J. Todd, was probably correct in his ascription of the authorship to the 
Rev. Samuel Smith, who in 1730 became an Associate and one of the secretaries 
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Lord Percival was an Irish peer, a moderate supporter of Wal- 
pole, and a devoted friend of George Berkeley. 4 Friendship for 
Berkeley led him to accept the trusteeship : he expected to establish 
a fellowship for the instruction of negroes in Berkeley's projected 
Bermuda College. 8 The benevolent aspirations which underlay 
Berkeley's plan, Percival, with his strong religious bent, naturally 
shared. Though of practical temper he also shared some of the 
Utopian zeal which was likewise an element in the Dean of Dro- 
more's undertaking. 8 Berkeley's dream was soon dissipated, but its 
passing glamour had fixed the interest of Lord Percival in America. 
To Berkeley in Rhode Island he wrote : " almost you persuade me 
to be a Rhodian." 7 While he was still defending Berkeley's good 
faith against detractors, he was approached by James Oglethorpe in 
behalf of a design which appealed to the same mingled charitable 
and romantic sentiments, but which, " being entirely calculated for 
a secular interest ", 8 held greater promise of governmental support. 

A common interest in imprisoned debtors — possibly inspired in 

of the group. From the journals of the Associates (apparently not now extant 
for the period before 173s) Todd cited this passage under date June 17, 1731 : 
" An historical Account was laid by Mr. Smith before the Associates, of Dr. 
Bray's Life and Designs ; and with some alterations the whole was approved." 
There is other evidence, internal and external, that 1731 was the date of original 
composition of the Life ; and it is obvious that it was intended to be the official 
version of Bray's career as viewed by the Associates. Dr. Steiner's assump- 
tion that Richard Rawlinson was the author, and that he placed his manu- 
script in the hands of Smith, is not well substantiated. Smith was in a position 
to write intimately of Bray's life, but there is no evidence that the non- 
juring Bishop Rawlinson had any personal contact with the latitudinarian Bray, 
or with the group which carried on his charities. Rawlinson produced few orig- 
inal works, but he was a frequent editor as well as a great collector (see article 
in Dictionary of National Biography, XLVII. 331) ; he may have edited the 
Life for publication in 1746. While it was still in manuscript, borrowings 
from it appeared in early tracts issued by the society (.viz., statement of the As- 
sociates' designs appended to the sermon of the Rev. Samuel Smith, preached 
before the Associates Feb. 23, 1731, as published in 1733; below, note 20). 
" A Short Historical Account " as printed gives the date of Bray's illness as 
"Christmas 1725". This is probably a misprint for "Christmas 1723", the 
date which appears in Publick Spirit illustrated, and in all subsequent accounts ; 
1724 is the probable date of the establishment of the original group of Associates. 
* For their correspondence, see Benjamin Rand, Berkeley and Percival 

(1914)- 

5 Percival, Diary, I. 45. Lord Palmerston, in whose hands the d'Allone 
legacy had been placed, was likewise a patron of Berkeley, and used his influence 
to merge the two projects. Rand, Berkeley and Percival, p. 229. 

«Rand, Ibid., pp. 203-206, 223-225, 230-231, 245. 

" Ibid., p. 248. 

8 Percival to Berkeley, Dec. 23, 1730. Ibid., p. 270. 
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both by Dr. Bray, a veteran prison reformer" — had brought Percival 
and Oglethorpe together in Parliament, despite political differences. 
It was a large committee which sat in 1729 to " enquire into the 
state of the gaols ". 10 Oglethorpe was chairman ("a young gentle- 
man of very public spirit ", Percival described him to Berkeley) ;" 
among the members — a nucleus of earnest reformers — were Lord 
Percival, Robert Hucks, Rogers Holland, and John Laroche, all later 
joined as trustees of Georgia. The committee exposed flagrant 
abuses at the Fleet and Marshalsea prisons ; it secured ameliorative 
legislation, and notably an act which released large numbers of 
debtors from confinement. But Oglethorpe was not satisfied, and 
pressed, successfully, for the revival of the committee. As restored 
and altered in 1730 it included, with one omission, the whole par- 
liamentary group named in the charter as trustees. 12 While the 
reforming element in the committee was being strengthened by this 
reorganization, Oglethorpe and Percival were effecting a parallel 
reconstruction of the little charitable trust which Bray had estab- 
lished several years before. 

For the punishment of brutal wardens and the releasing of un- 
fortunates were only part of Oglethorpe's humanitarian programme. 
" The miserable wretches . . . let out of Gaol by last year's Act " 
he found " starving about the town for want of employment " ; hun- 
dreds, he told Percival, had emigrated to Prussia to seek economic 
opportunities which England did not offer them. 18 In 1729 he had 

9 Bray's report to the S. P. C. K. on the prisons preceded Oglethorpe's inves- 
tigation by more than a quarter-century. James S. Anderson, History of the 
Colonial Church, IV. 74-76. In 1727 Dr. Bray was again active in the relief of 
prisoners ; this time he raised funds to supply the prisoners of Whitechapel and 
Borough Compter with provisions, and besides sent among them his apprentice 
missionaries. " On this occasion ", declared his biographer, " the sore was first 
opened and that scene of inhumanity imperfectly discovered, which afterwards 
some worthy patriots of the House of Commons took so much pains to enquire 
into and redress. That zeal and compassion, which led them to carry on this 
inspection and regulate many gross abuses, could not but procure for them the 
largest measure of esteem of one distinguished by such an extensive benevolence 
as Dr. Bray." " A Short Historical Account" (ed. Steiner), Maryland Hist. Soc, 
Fund Publ., no. 37, p. 46. 

10 Commons' Journals, Feb. 25, 1729. 
u Rand, Berkeley and Percival, p. 270. 

is Percival, Diary, I. 46, 49, so.' Commons' Journals, Feb. 17, 1730. 
Of special interest for its bearing Upon the strategic origins of Georgia is the 
fact that both committees included several members of the Board of Trade; the 
veteran Martin Bladen sat on each. Early in 1730 the Board was planning the 
extension of settlement in South Carolina as far as the Altamaha. The location 
of the debtor colony was probably suggested by the colonial administration; it 
was a logical step in a long-maturing imperial policy. 

13 Percival, Diary, I. 45, 90. 

AM. HIST. REV., VOL. XXVII. — 5. 
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formulated a plan to plant a hundred or so beneficiaries of the 
recent act on land purchased or granted somewhere in the " West 
Indies". 1 * In 1729, moreover, he had found a fund suited to his 
purpose, the legacy of one King, a haberdasher. For services to 
two of the executors, in preventing a fraud by the third, Oglethorpe 
had been promised £5000 from King's legacy of £15,000, for his 
charitable colony, provided it should be annexed to some trust 
already in existence. 

It was at this juncture that Oglethorpe appealed to Lord Percival. 
King's executors had agreed that the Associates were " proper per- 
sons to be made trustees of this new affair ". Apparently Dr. Bray 
had already consented to an enlargement of the group, if indeed he 
had not first proposed it independently. 15 But Dr. Bray was on his 
death-bed, and Lord Percival was planning to withdraw from his 
trusteeship, when Oglethorpe approached him in the House of Com- 
mons, February 13, 1730, proposing to augment the number of the 
original Associates and thus to merge three charities in the one 
society. 16 His object was to associate the reforming group in Par- 
liament with philanthropists outside, in a constructive effort on be- 
half of the poor. 

Percival's assent secured the desired organization for the project 
of a charitable colony. Until 1742, moreover, Percival, after Ogle- 
thorpe, was the most assiduous promoter of the plan. In April, 
1730, he took legal counsel on the method of augmenting the trustee- 
ship; 17 by July, apparently, the reorganization was completed. 18 

14 Diary, I. 45. In Percival's usage " West Indies " was sometimes employed 
in a general sense, to mean America. Even after Carolina had been chosen as 
the site, he referred to the new colony " in the West Indies ". Ibid., p. 99- 

is The author of " A Short Historical Account " credited Bray with the idea 
of enlarging the original trust ; and declared that an interview occurred between 
Oglethorpe and Bray, occasioned by the parliamentary inquiry, in the course of 
which Bray proposed that Oglethorpe become one of the trustees ; and that Ogle- 
thorpe consented " and engaged several others, some of the first distinction, to act 
with him and the former Associates in it ". Loc. cit., pp. 46-47- This is not to 
assert, however, that Bray first suggested the new charity. For a later tradition 
of Bray's active agency in the reorganization, see an extract from Edward Ben- 
tham's memoir of the Rev. John Burton, in Gentleman's Magazine, XLI. 307 

(i77i). 

1 6 Percival, Diary, I. 44-45- 

it Ibid., p. 93. 

is July 1 Percival " went to town to a meeting of the new Society for ful- 
filling Mr. Dalone's will in the conversion of negroes, and disposing of five thou- 
sand pounds ... in settling some hundred of families in Carolina . . ." Ibid., 
p. 98. An advertisement of " The Associates of the late Dr. Bray " in 1737 re- 
ferred to their activities "since July, 1730". John Nichols, Literary Anecdotes 
of the Eighteenth Century, II. 119. 
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During the first year Oglethorpe acted as chairman. In Percival's 
journal there is no uniformity in the naming of the conglomerate 
society ; 19 the varying terminology may have indicated, to some ex- 
tent, the character of the business under consideration. But it is 
evident that all three charities were regulated at a single meeting. 
Moreover, when Bray's anniversary sermons were preached before 
"the associates of Dr. Bray, deceased," at their annual meetings in 
1731 and 1732, the discourses dealt with "charitable planting" as 
well as with Bray's older philanthropies. 20 At meetings of the As- 
sociates, between 1730 and 1732, the colonizing enterprise gradually 
took form ; it was at a meeting of the Associates, notably, on July 30, 
1730, that the petition to the crown for a grant of lands in Carolina 
was agreed upon and partly signed. 21 

Analysis of the personnel of the society strikingly confirms the 
other evidence that the enlarged Associates of the late Rev. Dr. 
Bray formed the nidus of the Georgia board. 22 The Associates 
included some eight individuals who never served as trustees of 
Georgia; but no one of the board as first named was chosen from 
outside that composite charitable society. At the head of its mem- 
bership were three of the original group of Associates. There were 
fourteen members of Parliament, all of whom but Digby (and pos- 
sibly Lowther) had served on at least the revived committee on 
the jails, though three of the least active were later omitted from 
the trust. There were seven clergymen (five of them trustees), 
and a fourth group of philanthropists, most of whom, with the 

19 See, for instance, Diary, I. 99, 273, 276. 

20 Ibid., pp. 224-226; Gentleman's Magazine, February, 1731 (I. 80). Both 
sermons, by the Rev. Samuel Smith and by the Rev. John Burton, were published, 
• n !733» "at the desire of the trustees and associates". The title-pages, written 
after the separation of the trusts, obscure their earlier identity ; but the phrasing 
of the sermons makes this very plain. 

21 Percival, Diary, I. 99. 

22 The list of the Associates, as published in Biographia Britannica (1748), 
II. 976 n., follows. With only a few omissions the list may be confirmed from 
references in Percival's journal. "John Lord Viscount Percival, now Earl of 
Egmont. The reverend Dr. Stephen Hales. William Belitha, Esq. The honour- 
able Edward Digby, Esq. The Right Honourable George Lord Carpenter. 
Major-General Oglethorpe. Edward Harley, Esq. The Honourable James Ver- 
non, Esq. Edward Hughes, Esq. Robert Hucks, Esq. Thomas Tower, Esq. 
John Laroche, Esq. Rogers Holland, Esq. Major Charles Selwyn. Robert 
More, Esq. William Sloper, Esq. Oliver St. John, Esq. Henry Hasting, 
Esq. George Heathcote, Esq. Francis Eyles, Esq. Mr. Adam Anderson. Sir 
James Lowther. Captain Thomas Coram. The Reverend Mr. Digby Cotes. The 
Reverend Mr. Arthur Bedford. The Reverend Mr. Samuel Smith. The Rever- 
end Mr. Richard Bundy. The Reverend Mr. John Burton. The Reverend Mr. 
Daniel Somerscald ", etc. 
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clergymen, represented the movement outside of Parliament. Cap- 
tain Thomas Coram was one of these ; already he was agitating for 
the great foundling hospital which became his monument. 28 The 
Hon. Edward Digby was probably drawn in as the nephew of that 
pious Lord Digby who had been a lifelong friend and patron of 
Dr. Bray. 2 * 

Even after the Georgia charter had passed the seals, for a time 
the business of the Associates and of the trustees was jointly trans- 
acted. 25 As late as May, 1733, the Associates, meeting separately at 
the Georgia Society office, were pressing for an accounting of funds, 
on the ground that " these trusts are to be separated from the care 
and management of the Georgia Trustees in general ". 26 Appar- 
ently the formal separation occurred in that year. 

In 1737 the Associates announced that since July, 1730, they had 
" erected in Great Britain and the Plantations, twenty-three libraries, 
larger and smaller". 27 One hundred and eighty-three years later 
the society was still maintaining over one hundred and fifty libraries 
in England and Wales, nearly one hundred and seventy over-seas, 
mostly scattered among the dioceses of the Empire, besides support- 
ing negro schools in the Bahamas. 28 Despite this record of a trust 

23 Diet. Nat. Biog., XII. 194. Coram was regarded also as an expert on 
America, where he had lived and traded. Percival said " he knew the West 
Indies well" {Diary, I. 261) ; while the elder Horace Walpole declared him "the 
honestest, the most disinterested, and the most knowing person about the planta- 
tions, I have ever talked with". Coxe, Walpole (1798), III. 243. 

2* John H. Overton, Life in the English Church, 1660-1714, p. 123. Edward 
Harley, brother of the Earl of Oxford, was a well-known philanthropist; in 1725 
he had been named chairman of the trustees for the charity-schools of London. 
Diet. Nat. Biog., XXIV. 394. Adam Anderson had charitable interests, but he 
was probably selected because, as second accountant at the South Sea House, he 
was acquiring that reputation as a trade expert which his authorship of the 
Origin of Commerce (1764) has perpetuated. Among the clergymen the best 
known, besides the plant physiologist Hales, was John Burton, of Oxford. . He 
and Oglethorpe had been of the same generation at Corpus Christi College, of 
which Burton was now a fellow. Id., VIII. 8. 

2' July 20, 1732, "we presented them [Pury and his colonists] with a small 
library out of Dr. Bray's books, of which we are trustees." Record of meeting 
of Georgia board, in Percival, Diary, I. 286. 

2« Ibid., p. 382. 

2T Nichols, Literary Anecdotes, II. 119. The minute-books from 1735 to 1808 
are preserved in the building of the S. P. G. in London. Andrews and Davenport, 
Guide to Manuscript Materials for the History of the U. S., to 1783, in the 
British Museum, etc., p. 334. 

28 Report for the Year jaso of the Association Established by the Late Rev. 
Dr. Bray and his Associates for Libraries for the Clergy, with an Account of a 
Trust for Supporting Negro Schools and Brief Notes on the Life of Dr. Bray. 
1921. See also article in the New Schaff-Herzog Religious Encyclopedia (1908), 
II. 25s. 
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so long executed in the spirit of the founder, the Associates of the 
Late Rev. Dr. Bray no doubt performed their most notable service 
between 1730 and 1732, when they laid the foundations of the last 
successful English enterprise of colonization within the limits of the 
United States. 

Institutionally, as well as in its spirit of charity, Georgia was a 
product of the religious-philanthropic movement in the era of 
Walpole. 

Verner W. Crane. 



